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HESPER. 


By Henry Van Dyke. 


Ifer eyes are like the evening air, 
Hler voice is like a rose, 

Ifer lips are like a lovely song, 
That ripples as it flows, 

And she herself is sweeter than 
The sweetest thing she knows. 


A slender, haunting, twilight form 
Of wonder and surprise, 

She seemed a fairy or a child, 
Till, deep within her eyes, 

I saw the homeward-leading star 
Of womanhood arise. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The fight for equal pay for women 
teachers is on again in New York. The 
women teachers’ association has in- 
vited the male teachers’ association to 
hold a public debate with them on the 
question, but the invitation has been 
declined, The slogan of the opposition 
just now is that the women teachers, 
in league with the suffragists, are de- 
manding “married men’s wages for 
single women.” If married teachers 
were paid the higher scale and single 
teachers the lower, something might 
be said for it; but at present a married 
man is paid no more than a bachelor, 
while a bachelor is paid half as much 
again as a widow with children. It is 
not marriage, but ‘masculinity that 
determines the extra salary. New 
York, the richest city in the United 


States, pays its women teachers so 
meanly that it cannot get nearly 
enough women to fill the places, This 


fact alone speaks volumes; for under 
decent conditions the profession of 
teaching is popular with women. 





In America, the suffragists thought 
it a great thing—and it was—when 
women of wealth pledged $60,000 for 
the cause, to be paid in instalments of 
$12,000 a year for five years. But here 
are the English suffragists raising $35,- 
000 at a single meeting of one of the 


many suffrage associations in the 
United Kingdom, Such enthusiasm, 
expressed in so practical a form, 


should stir us to renewed zeal. 





Anti-suffrage newspapers are circu- 
lating an anonymous statement that 
there is not a single good-looking 
woman among the English “suf- 
fragettes.” Lady Dorothy Howard, a 
daughter of the Countess of Carlisle, 
visited America a year or two ago, 
and turned everybody's head with her 
beauty and her title. She has since 
carried a banner in one of the London 
processions. Mrs. Cobden Sanderson, 
though the mother of grown-up chil- 
dren, is a beautiful woman still. And 
among the 10,000 who bought tickets 
for that Albert Hall meeting the other 





night, there were probably as many 
pretty women as among any equal 
number of women chosen at random 
from the general public. 





The Senate has ratified, without op- 
position, six of the treaties adopted at 
the last Hague Conference. All of them 
are fer the purpoze of regulating war 
in the interests of humanity. 

T. B. W. Stetson Hartford, Me., 
captured a great variety of offices at 
this year’s town meeting. He is town 
clerk, treasurer, collector, member of 
the school committee, constable and 
truant officer. If women were voters 
in Maine, some capable women could 
probably be found to relieve Mr. Stet- 


of 


son's overburdened shoulders of some 
of these official responsibilities. 





The Republican State Convention of | 


Tennessee engages in a free fight, pis- 
tols ure drawn, and one delegate 
wielcs a hatchet; the Boston Common 
Council indulges in wild uproar, bitter 
vituperation, hisses and catcalls; and 
in Italy two members of l’arliament 
pull each other's hair; no one 
draws the inference that men are un- 
fit to vote. But just suppose that any 
of these things had happened in the 
National Congress of Mothers! 


yet 


Agricultural enthusiasm in the pub- 
lie schools of San Antonio, Tex., bids 
fair this spring to take the place of 
base-ball enthusiasm in the hearts of 
the small boys. Since the establish- 
ing of school gardening some two 
years ago, the growth of interest in 
this particular phase of education has 
been remarkable. Through the bene- 
ficence of a _ public-spirited citizen, 
George W. Brackenbridge, a school 
farm and laboratory have been 
tablished. A home garden club has 
been organized among the _ public 
school pupils, and every member is 
maintaining a garden at home. A 
tree-planting movement has been in- 
stituted, and slips are being distrib- 
uted for the planting of ten thousand 
fig trees by the children of the city. 
Later in the spring arbor day will be 
celebrated by the Tree-Planting Club 
organized among the grown-up peo- 
ple, and by the Home Garden Club, 
when ten thousand additional trees 
will be set out. It is expected that 
in a few years this tree-planting cam- 
paign will make San Antonio a bower 
of beauty. 


es- 





MISS ADDAMS GIVES EXAMPLES. 


Jane Addams, in her recent address 
at Boston University, gave some prac- 
tical examples showing how the poorer 
women in (hicago tind themselves at a 
disadvantage for want of a vote. She 
said: 

“The Russian Jewish women are al- 
ways grumbling because there are no 
covered markets in (Chicago. They 
look upon the buying of food for their 
as ns matter of importance; 
they are anxious that it should be 
wholesome, and with them the food 
question is associated with very an- 
cient ceremonials. They do not like 
to take home their meat all grimy and 
dusty. They say such dirty markets 
would never be allowed in Russia. We 
are accustomed to hearing (Chicago 
compared unfavorably with New York 
anf Boston, but when it is compared 
unfavorably with Russia, we feel mor- 
tified. 

“The Italian women are greatly dis- 
satisfied because there is no public 
wash-house. In their own country 
they always washed the clothes to- 
gether, either at a stream or in a vil- 
lage wash-house, and they talked and 
had a great deal of laughter and fun 
while they did it, They find it very 
dull to do their washing alone, and 
very uncomfortable to have to hang 
the wet clothes up to dry among their 
families, in a small room, But they 
have no votes, and they cannot get at- 
tention for their perfectly reasonable 
and legitimate wish for a municipal 
wash-house. 

“Then there is the burning question 
of fire-escapes. A woman with young 
children was very much troubled be- 


families 











cause her tenement had no tire escape. 
She came to Ilull House to ask us to 
put one on. We advised her to have 
the alderman from 
our ward, who had scattered promises 


and left, 


her husband see 
before 


‘But 


of fire-escapes right 
he was She answered, 
my husband away at for 
montlis at a time, and when he is at 
home he is not as much afraid of fire 


elected. 
work 


is 


understand 
as well as I do how helpless the chil- 
cren would if there fire.’ 
That woman was from the interior of 


as Iam, and he does not 


be was a 
Sicily, and there is no more conserva- 
tive than can be 
found in the interior of Sicily: but at 
the end of our talk she said, ‘Well, if 
I had a vote, I believe I should get a 


woman anywhere 


tire-escape! So women are being 
brought to the wish for the ballot in 


2 thousand ways, not through :ny the- 


ory, but as the result of their own 
practical experience. 
“The American women are being 


converted in the same way. The Chi- 


cago Woman's Club has more than a 
thousand members, including many 
women of intluence, They have been 


successful in getting good laws 
passed and improvements introduced. 
But they tind that in order to get them 
enforced and steadily carried out, they 
need the that a vote gives. 
Take the Juvenile Court, Several dif- 
ferent men have acted as judges. The 
women have followed the proceedings 


very 


power 


of the Juvenile Court with close inter- 
est, and they know very well which of 
those judges was the ablest in dealing 
with the children’s cases. They often 
say, ‘Oh, if we could only have Judge 
So and So back again!’ But they have 
no voice in choosing the judges. 
“Around us there are ma \y factories 
that employ young girls in running 
dangerous machinery, making tin cans, 
etc. Our women collected a long list 
of bad accidents, the loss of fingers 
and of hands. They went before a 
committee of the Legislature, and told 


the result of their investigations. The 
committee seemed impressed, and 
promised to recommend legislation 


ealling for the use of guards on the 
machines. But a deputation of busi- 
ness men went to the Legislature after 
us, and destroyed all the effect of our 


hearing. They had votes, and they 
succeeded in preventing the needed 


legislation.” 

Miss Addams said that women living 
in a city could no longer, by their in- 
dividual efforts, safeguard their homes 
from dirt, impure food, and the danger 
of fire. These things are now done by 
the city collectively, i.e., by the govern- 
ment, and the women, to deal with 
them effectively, must have a vote. 
“We must be contemporaneous, if we 
are to be useful,” she said, “and wo- 
men constantly find their efforts for 
good checked by the lack of this sim- 
ple mechanism, the ballot. It 
simple a thing that one wonders why 
there is all this tumult over the idea 
of women voting. The polling booths 
in Chicago are now in respectable lo- 
calities, and in no way a demoralizing 
place for women to go to. This violent 
opposition is largely the result of tra- 
dition.” 


is so 


GREAT MEETING IN LONDON. 


Despatches from London, dated 


March 20, say: 


What was prebably the largest gath- 
ering of women in modern. times 


nearly filled Albert Hall last night to 
demand the passage of the suffrage 
bill by the House of Commons. More 
than ten thousand tickets were sold. 

The presiding officer's chair was 
marked “Empty because Mrs. Pank- 
hurst is in prison,” but just after the 
proceedings opened she entered drama- 
tically, her appearance creating great 
enthusiasm. Mrs. Pankhurst’s speech 
was moderate and not in the least sen- 
sational. She made no complaint of 
her treatment by the authorities. Her 
principal argument for the franchise 
was that modern legislation under- 
takes to regulate the lives and affairs 
of people far more intimately than 
formerly, hence there was increased 
right and necessity that women should 
have a voice in shaping those regula- 
tions. She added: “T for one, look- 
ing around on the muddle men have 
made, on starving children, sweated 
labor and degraded members of my 
sex, say that men have had exclusive 
control of these things long enough.” 





All the speakers denounced the Liberal 
party. Mrs. Pethick Lawrence was 
particularly indignant at the hypocrisy 
of that party in pretending to protect 
women by turning them out of em- 
ployment. All of these sentiments 


; were loudly applauded by the great au- 


dience. The meeting proved its sin- 
ccrity by subscribing more than 835,- 
(uu to the campaign fund. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Among the missionaries appointed 
t>» woman's work by the Bengal Meth- 
odist Conference in 1908 were seven 
former students of the Chicago Train- 
ing School. One is an evangelistic 
worker: two are in charge of the Girls’ 
School and Widows’ Hlome in VPakur; 
nnother ‘has charge of the Anglo-In- 
dian Orphanage in Caleutta: and three 
are connected with the Lee Memorial 


Mission. 
The Congregationalist says: “We 
thought it would come. The _ next 


meeting of the National Free Church 
Council at Southport, Eng., this month, 
will have as an annex the I’rree Church 
Women’s Auxiliary. There are many 
things which women can do well or- 
ganized by themselves, but the most 
inspiring meetings of these ecclesiasti- 
eal assemblies are those composed of 
both sexes.” 


LEARNED IT FROM THE JOURNAL 


Mrs. Mary Mellenry Keith of Berke- 
ley writes of Mrs. Mand Wood Park's 
recent work among the colleges of Cal- 
ifornia: 


“Mrs. Park has left for Los Angeles 
After speaking at the University of 
California she lunched with President 
and Mrs. Wheeler. 

“About two weeks earlier we held a 
meeting in the Ceutury Hall, in San 
Francisco, and the California College 
Equal Suffrage League (Northern 
Branch) was launched with {2 charter 
members. President Jordan of Stan- 
tord, Mrs. Park and Mrs. Mary Treat 
Morrison of the University of Califor- 
iia spoke, the latter about the days 
when she (and 1) went to college, in 
the face of some opposition, and when 
there were but 12 girls in the whole 
university. She told how they sat 
around the fire one evening in their 
clubhouse and got to asking one an- 
other how each came to have the idea 
of going to college, and in every case 
they one and all ascribed it to reading 
‘The Woman's Journal,’ and to having 
‘suffrage mothers,” She said they all 
agreed that the Woman's Journal had 
explained so clearly the reasons why 
women should seek the opportunities 
open to them for higher education at 
that early date, so far back as 1875 
and earlier, that it had decided them. 
I thought this a tribute worthy of be- 
ing sent to you. 

“Mrs. I. I°. Swift, who now lives in 
Berkeley, Mrs. Sperry, our State Presi- 
dent, and other friends lunched with 
me after Mrs. Park’s address at the 
university. All thought it an entering 
wedge, and quite a concession from 
President Wheeler, who said, in intro- 
ducing Mrs. Park, that ‘his dear friend, 
Mrs. Keith, had even offered to pro- 
vide some one to introduce Mrs. Park, 
if he would only let her speak.’ In 
fact, IT had said that President Jordan 
would gladly come and speak, but IT 
did not see why we always had to eall 
on President Jordan when we had a 
renal live President to speak for us. 

“Last week Mrs. Park and I spoke 
to the young women at Stanford Uni- 
versity, and were very cordially re- 
ceived by the wives of the l’rofessors, 
etc. A chapter was formed. Twenty- 
five girls handed in their names im- 
mediately; and there again those most 
interested were, as was natural, the 
daughters of suffragists,—Miss Molly 
Baker, for instance, daughter of that 
faithful friend, Dr. Charlotte Baker of 
San liego: Miss King, daughter of Dr. 
Xing: Miss Shirley Ilyatt, daughter of 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, of Riverdale, and so on. 
Mrs. Park returned to San Francisco 
the same evening, but the writer 
stayed over night as the guest of Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Jordan. All arrange- 
ments had been made to have Mrs. 
Park speak to the University of Cali- 
fornia young women of Berkeley, but 
it was given up on the advice of Pro- 
fessor Lucy Sprague, dean of the 
women, who thought Mrs. Park would 
be more of a novelty if she were kept 
to speak at the general assembly of 
students. In this way the formation 
of a chapter in the University of Cali- 
fornia was deferred for a short time. 

“Mrs. Park has made a good impres- 
sion and has charmed every one, and 
has done a great deal of good.” 





Mirth is God’s medicine. Everybody 
ought to bathe in it. Grim care, mo- 
roseness, anxiety—ali this rust of life 
ought to be scoured off by the oil of 
mirth. It is better than emery. 
Blessed is he who has a sense of the 
humorous! He has that which is 
worth more than money.—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Margaret Chanler Aldrich, head 
of the Women’s Municipal League of 
New York, conducts a model dairy at 
her summer place at Tarrytown on the 


Hudson, and sells the milk in New 
York. 
Mrs. L. R. Eastwood of Watertown 


and Mrs. Carrie Cleveland of Carthage 
have been appointed by the Governor 
of South Dakota on a committee to in- 
vestigate charitable and penal institu- 
tions, 


Miss Elizabeth 
clerk for 
IKXansas City 


KX. Jackson has been 
claim the Mobile, Jackson 
and Railroad in Mobile, 
Ala., for the past two years. Only one 
other woman in Alabama holds 
a position. 


such 


Miss Leonora O'Reilly, organizer of 
the Women’s Trade Union League, es- 
timates that are five 
and six million working women in the 
United States, and the 
Lengue does not mean to ceuse its ef- 
forts until they are all organized. 


there between 


she says 


Mrs. E. S. Montgomery, a widow 
owning a tobacco plantation in Robert- 
son county, Ky., proved a_ heroine 
when 200 masked night riders at- 
tacked her home the other night. She 
aroused all her and, giving 
them rifles, succeeded in frightening 
away the gang. 


children 


Fanny Crosby, writer of Gospel 
hymns which are known to two contt- 
nents, was eighty-eight years old on 
March 24. She lives with a niece in 
Bridgeport, Conn., where her anniver- 
sary was fittingly recognized. This re- 
markable woman, whose full name is 
I'rances Jane Crosby Van Alstyne, has 
been blind ever since she was six 
weeks old. Her hymns have been sung 
everywhere in the work of evangeliza- 
tion. She was married in 1858 to 
Alexander Van Alstyne, who died in 


1)w2. He was a musician, and set some 
of his wife’s best known verses to mu- 
sic. 


Mrs. C. Ek. Cawthorne of Seattle, 70 
years of age, won the gold medal at a 
recent W. C. T. U. contest in that city. 
She recited with so much beauty, sim- 
plicity and naturalness that the 
judges decided in ‘her favor without 
hesitation. The Seattle Times says: 
“Dr. Osler will have to get out a new 
theory. The Osler idea was that per- 
sons of 60 had lost all their mental and 
physical powers; yet here is Mrs. C. FE. 
Cawthorne, at 70, winning the gold 
medal for oratory, and feeling as shy 
about it as a girl of seventeen. Mrs. 
Cawthorne defeated several women of 
half ‘her age and less.” 


Miss Ida Lewis, keeper of the fa- 
mous Lime Rock lighthouse in the 
harbor of Newport, R. L, has held the 
position for over fifty years, and is now 
suffering from nervousness and loss of 
sleep. The authorities are considering 
sending her away for change of scene 
and a chance of recovery. If they do 
so, she will leave her post overnight 
for the first time, during her long and 
eventful service. She was the first 
woman to be admitted to membership 
in the American Cross of Honor Socie- 
ty at Washington. She also receives 
a pension from the Carnegie hero fund 
in recognition of her rescue of eigh- 
teen persons from death. 


Mrs. Maxwell-Scott, a great grand- 


daughter of Sir Walter Scott, is the 
present owner of Abbottsford, the fa- 


mous home of the great novelist. She 
bears a considerable resemblance to 
her celebrated great-grandfather. The 


drooping blue eyes of Sir Walter look 
out from beneath a wide, full brow so 
like that of Chantry’s head of the 
novelist that it might have served as 
a model. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott is a 
gifted writer, has edited the last and 
best edition of Sir Walter’s Diary, and 
is the author of “Incidents in Scottish 
History.” “The Making of Abbots- 
ford,” and several other popular books. 
Mrs. Maxwell-Scott’s eldest son served 
with gallantry throughout the Boer 
war, winning the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Order as captain of the Cameron 
Highlanders. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY HOMES. 








A cheering and hopeful reaction 
against the employment of “hired 
help” begins to manifest itself in a 
simplification of domestic life in many 
households. Along with increasing ex- 
travagance and complexity of house- 
keeping in the aboces of the rich, and 
the growing difficulty of securing ser- 
vants by the moderately well-to-do, 
there is springing up, in all our cities 
und manufacturing towns, a new class 
of dwellings, wherein three or more 
families live in suites of apartments, 
each un a single floor. By ingenious 
devices for warming, lighting, cooking, 
bathing, and laundry work, the fatigue 
of housekeeping is being reduced to a 
minimum. In place of lamps, electric 
light; instead of open fires, steam or 
hot water; instead of coal, gas; instead 
of carpets, rugs; instead of answering 
the door, an electric bell and a speak- 
ing tube: for lifting and lowering, a 
sliding shelf or elevator; everywhere 
economy of steps and saving of labor. 
Bakeries, and restaurants 
give additional aid. 

As a result of these improvements, 
mothers and daughters are becoming 
independent of hired help, enjoy a 
higher style of living at reduced cost, 
and find, in moderated and regulated 
activities, better health, larger leisure 
and freedom from enforced supervi- 
sion of ignorant, wasteful and unfaith- 
ful domestics. 

Housework for own family, 
thus arranged and simplified, ceases to 
be drudgery, and is made consistent 
with social intercourse, club member- 
ship, church affiliations, and enjoyment 
of music, lectures, and public amuse- 
ments. 

Of course there are draw- 
backs. Neighbors, on floors above and 
below, are not always agreeable. 
Other people’s children do not always 
harmonize with one’s own. In cases of 
serious illness, resort to a hospital be- 
comes imperative. People have to put 
up with annoyances, to be considerate 
of others, and to make reasonable al- 
lowances for occasional friction. 

But, regret it as we may, the change 
is irresistible, and, for aught that yet 
appears, is destined to be permanent. 
In Dorchester, a Boston suburb of a 
hundred thousand inhabitants, during 
the past five years more than a thou- 
sand three-family apartment houses 
have been built, perhaps a hundred 
two-family apartment houses, scarcely 
half a dozen for a single family. One 
good result will be the elimination, to 
a large extent, of hired help, and ele- 
vation of the art of housework in pub- 
lic esteem. 

This revolution in our modes of liv- 
ing results from the massing of a ma- 
jority of our people in cities and man- 
ufacturing towns. That again is an ef- 
fect of our so-called “protective” tariff, 
which encourages factories and dis- 
courages farms. Already, in the east- 


laundries, 


one’s 


serious 


| deny themselves some luxury, or 


In the order of nature, housework, 
inside or outside of the home, will al- 
ways be the lot of most women. How 
important, then, it is that our young 
women shal! learn how to make such 
work elfective! Cooking, sewing, mil- 
linery and dressmaking should be 
taught along with reading, writing and 
arithmetic in our primary schools. 
Music and accomplishments, art and 
science and literature should follow 
later. But there is, and ought to be in 
public estimation, no finer art or ac- 
complishment than that of making a 
healthy, economical, orderly, and 
beautiful home. H. B. B. 





ENLIST THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 





More effort than ever before should 
be made to interest young women and 
men in the practical work of suffrage 
enrolment. The leaders of the move- 
ment are in very many cases women 
whose children have grown up and 
who, in consequence, can command 
time for activities outside of their 
homes. Of persons so circumstanced, 
the federated women’s clubs are main- 
ly composed. This is natural and de- 
sirable. But there is an ancient adage, 
“Old men for counsel; young men for 
war.” The establishment of woman 
suffrage must be preceded by a change 
of public sentiment in both sexes. As 
a matter of fact, men and women over 


thirty years of age seldom change 
their opinions, Converts must be 
made mostly from persons under 
thirty. 


Suffrage Leagues therefore should 
plan to gather the boys and girs, the 
young men and young women, and 
then give them a good time. Suffrage 
should be intermingled with a good 
deal of singing, dancing, music, lively 
conversation, games, and recitations. 


In Leagues where this course has 
been pursued, fine results have fol- 
lowed. The entire tone of a communi- 


ty has been changed in a very short 
time. Do not forget that, when a few 
years have elapsed, we older people, 
now active, will have passed away, 
and the boys and girls now in our 
midst will have become the men and 
women in whose hands will be the 
conduct of affairs. One convert in the 
“teens” is worth two in maturer life, 
and can be made with a tithe of the 
effort. 

In all plans for the promotion of 
equal suffrage, let the young people be 
included, By so doing the harvest of 
pubsie opinion will be increased ten 
fold. lf. B. B. 


SELF-DENIAL WEEK. 

The General Officers of the N. A. W. 
S. A. invite all the suffragists in the 
country to set aside the first week in 
“Self-Denial Week,’ and to 
un- 
money-raising 





June as 
dertake some special 
scheme, for the benefit of the Susun B. 
Anthony Memorial Fund. 

This plan, originated by the Salva- 
tion Army, has lately been taken up 
by the English suffragists and has 
been very successful. Miss Anthony 
practised self-denial for many 
for the sake of woman suffrage, and it 
is little enough for the members of 
the N, A. W. S. A. to practise it for 
one week, in order to promote the 
cause so dear to her. There should be 


years 





ern States and the middle west, the in- | 


crease of population is wholly urban. 
Additional causes of the change are a 
shrinkage of incomes and a sieady ad- 
vance in the cost of living. The prices 
of food, clothing, fuel, and building 
materials have more than doubled. 
Moreover, things that, fifty years ago, 
were the exclusive luxuries of the rich 
have become necessities to all but a 
few. Furnace heat, gas fixtures, elec- 
tricity, bathrooms, water-closets, set 
tubs, etc., double the cost of living. 
Prior to the civil war, these were un- 
known to most people; now no one will 
willingiy forego them. 

These changed conditions already 


begin to affect the character of our | 


people. They are becoming more gre- 
gzarious. Women who have become ac- 
customed to living in apartments no 
longer desire single family houses. 
When the husband is absent all day at 
work, the children away at school, the 
grown-up sons and daughters em- 
ployed in stores and factories, the wife 
and mother spends her day in isolation 
and solitude. She becomes apprehen- 
sive of tramps and burglars, and pre- 
fers to have someone within call. 





| 
| 


a large response to the appeal. 
A. S. B. 


THE EASTER SALE. 
At the meeting held on March 23 at 
4 Marlboro’ St., Boston, to complete 
the arrangements for the Suffrage 
Fair in Lorimer Hall on April 16, 17, 
and 18, Mrs. George I. Lowell pre- 
sided, and women from many different 
towns told what their Leagues were 
doing for the Fair. One asked 
whether raffling would be permitted. 
Mrs. Lowell answered that one of our 
reasons for seeking the ballot was in 
order that the laws might be enforced, 
and, as gambling was illegal, it would 
be most inappropriate for the Suffrage 
Fair to permit anything of the kind. 
It was cecided not to run a restau- 
rant in connection with the Fair, but 
to have a tea-room where tea, coffee, 
chocolate and sandwiches can be had. 
In addition to the speakers already 
announced, Mrs. Katherine Lente 
Stevenson will speak on Thursday af- 
ternoon, Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald, 
president of the Maine W. S. A., and 
Miss Blackwell on Saturday afternoon. 
Leominster and Malden are to be 


| added to the list of Leagues working 


for the Fair. Malden will co-operate 





with Somerville in the handkerchief 
table, and it is the intention to make 
it a large affair, with handkerchiefs of 
all sorts and kinds. Leominster will 
contribute to the General Donations 
table. 

Contributions for the Fair will be 
received at Lorimer Hall any time af- 
ter 2 P. M., on April 15. In the mean- 
time, all goods, checks, or inquiries 


should be sent to Mrs. George F. 
Lowell, 525 Walnut St., Newtonville, 
Mass, A. S. B. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 


Jane Addams spoke on woman suf- 
frage this week at Radcliffe, Smith, 
Mt. Holyoke and Wellesiecy Colleges, 
end at Boston University, in each case 
to a large and deeply interested audi- 
ence. The Northampton Herald says 
of her address at Smith: 


“The prominence of the speaker and 
the timeliness of the subject served to 
call together a large audience. The 
address was followed with the closest 
interest, and at the close Miss Addams 
Was asked many questions in regard to 
the work of Hull House, and answered 
them all freely.” 


At Wellesley Miss Addams had, it is 
said, the largest audience that ever as- 


sembled there to hear any woman. 
One of the professors writes in a pri- 
vate letter: 


“You should have seen the great au- 
dience of college women, teachers and 
students, that greeted Jane Addams 
and welcomed her to Wellesley. Col- 
lege Hall Chapel was packed, every 
available seat taken, And everyone 
knew that Miss Addams was going to 
speak on suffrage.” 





At Boston University, Jacob Sleeper 
Hall was crowded to hear Miss Ad- 
dams, Who spoke for the College Equal 
Suffrage League of Massachusetts. In 
the absence of its president, Miss Rosa 
Ifeinzen, the vice-president, Miss Eva 
Channing, occupied the chair. Presi- 
dent Huntington of the University 
spoke briefly, expressing his sympathy 
with the movement and his apprecia- 
tion of Miss Addams. Everyone was 
delighted with her address, 


Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett 
writes in The Guardian: ‘From sta- 
tistics collected regarding the number 
of women in the United Kingdom who 
have received University education, it 
is found that over eight hundred wo- 
men who have passed the degree ex- 
aminations at Oxford and Cambridge, 
but are denied the degree by their own 
Universities, have taken advantage of 
the ad eundem degree offered to them 
by Trinity College, Dublin. As most 
of these have probably taken 
both the B.A. and M.A. degrees, this 
that Trinity College, Dublin, 
received fees approximating to 
With characteristic 
the college 
have earmarked their 
this source, and intend to spend them 
solely for the benefit of their women 
students. The hospitality of Trinity 
College, Dublin, to the outcast students 
of Oxford and Cambridge ceased at the 
end of 1907, Ilenceforth who 
desire the Dublin degree must matri- 
culate and pursue their University 
course in Trinity College, Dublin.” 


ladies 


means 
has 
£16,000) ($80,000), 
authorities 
from 


generosity, 
receipts 


those 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





Dr. Trion, the State 
Board of Health, has invited the Era 
Club of New Orleans to send a dele- 
gate to the third annual conference of 
sanitary officers, which will be held in 
Alexandria, March 1 to April 2. 


president of 


The San Antonio (Tex.) Passing 


Show says: 
“It is as amusing to see a club 
with a name which it does not live 


up to, as it is to see a colored girl 
afflicted with the name of Lily. An 
amusing story is told of a Texas club 
that boasts of the progressive name 
of Path-Finders. Recently the mem- 
bers were asked to assist the com- 
ing to Texas of the Rev. Anna Shaw, 
president of the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association. They’ shivered 
and shook their heads, and said they 
could have nothing to do with it. One 
member was bold enough to say that 
she thought they might afford to re- 
ceive a person who had been received 
by England's queen and our presi- 
dent. They all shivered again. A 
visitor said she supposed they were 
hunting molepaths. The elub women 
of today should study all questions 
of national importance, and be broad- 
minded enough to hear all sides of the 
question discussed.” 

Delegates from every State and Ter- 
ritory in the Union, and from foreign 
countries, attended the International 
Congress of Mothers in Washington, 
D. C. The program included discus- 
sion, often by experts, of such topics 
as child labor, home and school asso- 
ciations, public education, the educa- 
tion of the deaf and blind, the care 
of the defective, playgrounds, day 


nurseries, juvenile courts, and the 
treatment of erring and dependent 
children. Among the special topics 
considered were “Pure Food in the 
Household”—a subject treated vig- 
orously by Dr. H. W. Wiley—‘“What 
the Consumer Can Do for Pure Food,” 
“The Heredity of the Child,” “Patent 
Medicines and the Child.” “Alco- 
hol and the Child,” “Sanitation,” and 
“Home Economics.” An _ interesting 
feature was an address by Mrs. Fan- 
nie Fern Andrews, of this city, who 
described the movement in Boston to 
form Parents’ Associations to connect 
the home and the school. 





The directors of the Minneapolis 
Woman's Club gave a luncheon in 
honor of Mrs. Maud Wood Park dur- 
ing her recent visit to that city. She 
was also dined by Dr. Margaret Koch 
and Senator and Mrs. 8S. A. Stock- 
well. 





The Woman's National Progressive 
League talked about “The Effect of 
Competition on Unmarried Women” 
at its recent monthly meeting in New 
York City. The N. Y. Tribune says: 
“The tale was rather a depressing 
one. It was something of a relief, 
therefore, when Mrs. Mary A. Gates, 
late of Wyoming, rose and said that 
in that State there are more jobs 
than girls, and an unlimited supply 
of husbands. ‘It is a constant strug- 
gle,’ said Mrs. Gates, ‘to get women 
to fill the positions for which they are 
wanted. The very longest that we 
ever keep a school teacher is two 
years.’ 
were not enough to make the State 
seem a paradise, Mrs. Gates added 
that they have no child labor prob- 
lem.” 





Under the heading “Women Aid to 
Enforce Ordinance,” the San Francisco 
Call prints an article about the marked 
improvement in Palo Alto since a com- 
mittee was appointed by the Woman's 
Club and the local Suffrage Club to 
promote the enforcement of the State 
law forbidding expectoration in public 
places. The Call says: 

“The two organizations of women 
who appointed the committee on en- 
forcement are being congratulated 
upon the success of the work. The 
members of the club have worked in- 
dividually and collectively, and at the 
last regular meeting of the Woman's 
Club, Mrs. Alice L. Park, who has been 
one of the most active workers for the 
cause, submitted a report showing the 
change in conditions since the first 


appeal to local authorities, and 
since the signs were posted about 
the town. Mrs. Park stated that the 


improvement in lobbies, in the post- 
office, the railway station, and the 
sidewalks, in this regard, has been re- 
markable.” 


An automobile run by a woman 
killed a city official in Cincinnati the 


other day, and the mayor promptly 
asked the city council to forbid 
women to run automobiles. Acci- 


dents from run by men take 
place almost daily, but no such sweep- 
ing condemnation of the male sex is 
attempted. Members of the Susan B. 
Anthony Club of Cincinnati have 
called upon members of the law com- 
mittee of the council to ascertain their 
views upon the question. All the com- 
mitteemen expressed themselves in 
favor of allowing women to act as 
chauffeurs, provided they take the 
examinations required of men. Strict- 
er examinations for both sexes, and 
sharp legal penalties for reckless 
drivers, would probably be the best 
preventives of accidents. 


autos 


EMMA GOLDMAN’S MEETINGS. 


Ifon. William Dudley Foulke, whom 
no one can suspect of anarchistic opin- 
ions, writes the following vigorous and 
timely letter to the Chicago Tribune. 


“Do the police of Chicago realize the 
ultimate consequences of seizing Em- 
ma Goldman, taking her from the plat- 
form before she had uttered one sedi- 
tious word, and forcibly preventing her 
from addressing an audience in that 
city? And do the people of Chicago 
realize the full meaning of acquies- 
cence in this suppression of the right 
of free speech, involved in the failure 
to punish the officials who are respon- 
sible for it? 

The constitution of Illinois declares, 
|The free communication of thoughts 
land opinions is one of the invaluable 
lrights of man: and every citizen may 
freely speak, write, and print, on any 





subject, being responsible for the 
abuse of that liberty.” If in her 
speech she had instigated men to 


crime, she might properly have been 
larrested: but to stop her from speak- 
‘ing at all would appear to be a viola- 
| tion of the constitution, 4s well as of 
lone of our most fundamental rights. 

I know the provocation was very 
‘strong. Emma Goldman is commonly 
believed to have been the instigator of 
|the Haymarket riots. and the inspira- 
| tion of the murder of McKinley and of 
|the recent attempt upon the life of the 
Chief of Police. The principles of an- 
archy which she represents are held 


And, as though these things | °° : 
& s |If the police can decide in regard to 











by most of us in supreme contempt. 

We do not believe that Miss Gold- 
man was really responsible for any of 
these crimes; but if she were, and yet 
could not be legally proved guilty, the 
case would be the same, Mr. Foulke 
continues: 

It seems ridiculous even to dream 
that orderly society can exist without 
organized government, and when it is 
proposed to overthrow such govern- 
ment by assassination, the crime we 
most detest, the proposal naturally 
arouses our abhorrence. But no mat- 
ter how wild the theory, every human 
being in this country has a right to 
advocate it by any argument, short of 
the direct instigation to crime. If Em- 
ma Goldman has been guilty of crimes 
in the past, let her be punished, but if 
crime cannot be proved, and she is still 
at liberty, part of that liberty is her 
right to address her fellow-citizens, and 
by any argument to convince them of 
anything she chooses, short of the per- 
petration of crime. The right of free 
speech is elementary in a government 
like ours, and, not for her sake, but 
for our own, we must insist upon it. 
If the police of Chicago can say in 
advance that her theories are danger- 
ous, and may drag her away before 
she utters them, they may say that of 
the things which you and I want to 
utter; they might have prevented 
Henry George from speaking on be- 
half of the single tax, because it would 
overthrow property rights; they might 
have prevented the advocates of the 
rate bill from urging their representa- 
tives to support it, because in their 
view it would subject private property 
to unreasonable government control. 


the propriety of what I intend to say, 
where is to be the limit of their arbi- 
trary power? Such a precedent can- 
not be permanently maintained and 
America remain a free nation. The 
same methods were attempted in the 
South before the war to stifle the ar- 
guments against slavery. “Helper’s 
Impending Crisis,”’ a clear and logical 
demonstration of the impossibility of 
the perpetuation of slavery, was de- 
nounced and confiscated as an incen- 
diary book, liable to encourage a 
bloody insurrection among the slaves. 
All publie utterance of anti-slavery 
ideas in the South was followed by a 
coat of tar-and-feathers or a lynching. 
The world has now passed beyond that 
stage, but the conduct of the Chicago 
police is far more dangerous, because 
it seeks through the ministers of law, 
and by the pretended authority of the 
law itself, to overthrow that necessary 
freedom of speech which the law 
guarantees. 

To prevent any one from , speaking 
on behalf of anarchy is to give to the 
“ause of anarchy the most formidable 
weapon it has ever possessed, a wea- 
pon even more dangerous than the bul- 
let of Czolgosz; for, if our people were 
once to say to the anarchist, “You 
have no other means for the propaga- 
tion of your doctrines except assassi- 
nation,” they would give him the first 
real excuse for his detestable crimes. 

Last Spring I was in Russia, and 
conversed with one of the leaders of 
the party of the Constitutional Demo- 
crats, that party which has, more 
than any other, the sympathy of lib- 
erty-loving Americans. Political as- 
sassinations were then going on in 
Russia at the rate of 500 a month. Two 
of the most eminent members of the 
Duma, belonging to this party had been 
already killed by the reactionaries, and 
this gentleman himself was marked 


|out for secret murder; yet when a re- 


solution was introduced into the Duma 
denouncing all political assassinations, 
he would not support it, but said: “So 
long as there is any other method of 
securing the redress of abuses, assas- 
sination is utterly unjustifiable and 
detestable; but when a free press and 
free speech are stifled and there is no 
other remedy, we will not be hypocri- 
tical enough to denounce it.” 

I could not refrain from contrasting 
these terrible alternatives with the 
happy condition of my own country, 
where men could speak and write and 
convince their fellow-citizens, and 
finally secure relief by law. But the 
moment the police can say, “This man 
or this woman shall not speak,’ the 
government to that extent is actually 
Russianized. Then for the first time 
ean the anarchist truly ery out upon 
the heels of his assassination, “I had 
no other remedy.” Then for the first 
time the sympathy of really patriotic 
Americans will be accorded even to 
such as Emma Goldman, if her lips are 
closed by arbitrary power. What will 
Chicago do to repudiate this fatal pre- 
cedent? 





Wendell Phillips said: 

“The community which dares not 
protect its humblest and most hated 
member in the free utterance of his 
opinions, no matter how false or hate- 
ful, is only a gang of slaves.” 

Henry D. Lloyd said: 

“Encroachments upon rights of free 
speech and free assemblage, which we 
have looked upon with indifference be- 
cause fhey were for opinions which to 
us seemed false or hateful, we have 
suddenly found applied to ourselves. 
Here is repeated again for us the 
warning of which all the histories of 
liberty are but the record. The out- 
posts of our rights are to be found in 
the maintenance of the rights of the 
least of our brethren. The more odi- 
ous they, the more do we need to 
keep our lamp of vigilance trimmed 
and burning for their defense. It is 
through the weak gate of their un- 
carec-for liberty that the despot will 
steal upon us.” 
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IN MEMORIAM 
Mrs. E. N. L. Walton. 


Mrs. Electa N. L. Walton was born 
in Watertown, N. Y., May 12, 1824. 
Her father, Martin Lincoln, was a 
Massachusetts man, though living in 
New York at the time of Electa’s 
birth. He was a descendant of 
Obadiah Lincoln, from whom Abraham 
Lincoln also was descended. 


When Electa was two years old, her 
father returned to Massachusetts, and 
taught school in Lancaster, and later 
in Boston. Till the family removed 
to Boston, Electa had no teacher but 
her father. In Boston she attended 
the school of the Thoreau Sisters. At 
17 she entered the State Normal 
School, then in its infancy at Lexing- 
ton, and studied under Rev. Cyrus 
Peirce and Rev. Samuel Joseph May. 
Graduating at this school, she became 
an assistant teacher in the Franklin 
School, Boston. She was soon recalled 





to become a teacher with Mr. May at 
Lexington. This position she held for 
seven years, till her marriage to Geo. 
A. Walton in 1850. 

She never became less a student, 
but more, as she became more a 
teacher. She studied botany with 
Mrs. Peirce, elocution with the trage- 


dian, James E. Murdock, and Prof. 
Wm. Russell, and French with Miss | 
Buoncore (Urbino) and with Mrs. | 
Horace Mann. She mastered the 
stenography of the Pitman system, | 
and the Peirce mathematics, which | 


she had occasion to teach to classes 
of individuals in the Normal. She} 
had considerable skill in painting in | 
oils, and for many years painted a} 
picture a year to adorn the walls of | 
her house. 

She assisted her husband in writ- 
ing many valuable mathematical 
works. At first the publishers re- 
fused to have her name printed as | 
one of the authors. She consented | 
to its omission, under pretest, as| 
they said the books would not sell 
if a woman's name were attached. | 
Later, the public had grown to the 
idea, and the name was printed. 


Mrs. Walton taught the reading | 
and elocution in the Normal School, | 


the elementary and higher mathema- | 
ties, the geography and stenography, | 
with the drawing. She taught for | 
six or eight vears in the Massachu- | 
setts State Teachers’ Institutes, for | 
five successive years in Hampton, | 
Va. Institute, in charge of Gen. Arm- | 
strong, and for two seasons in Nor-| 
mals of the State of Virginia. 

Mrs. Walton’s Sunday school teach- | 
ing began in the Suffolk Chapel of | 
Boston, then in charge of Rev. John | 
T. Sargent. It continued till a few 
years ago. 

The home of Miss Lincoln exerted 
a permanent religious influence upon | 
her. Her father was deacon in the | 
Unitarian Church with which he was | 
associated in Boston. The Rev. Dr. | 
Thayer was her pastor at Lancaster, | 
Rey. Geo. Putnam and John T. Sar- | 
gent at Boston, and she attended later | 
upon the preaching of Theodore | 








Parker. She was deeply religious 
in faith and in practice. 

Purity of heart and charity in all 
her relations were her dominant char- 
acteristics. Right and justice were 
the foundations on which she based 
her every action. She was proud, as 
a girl in her teens, to be ranked as | 
opposed to the use of. spirituous 
liquors and of tobacco. Later she 
joined the W. C. T. U. and was presi- 
dent of the society at Westfield, where 
she resided twelve years. Coming 
thence to West Newton, she became 
a member of the West Newton | 
Women’s Society and a member of 
the American Peace Society. 

A distinctly patriotic work of Mrs. 
Walton was her vindication of the 
Sanitary Commission instituted to 
minister to the needs of our soldiers 
during the Civil War. When _ the 
commission was aspersed, its methods 
bitterly criticised, and its failure to 
reach the men in the camp and on 
the field maliciously or ignoraatly as- 
serted, she took the pains to ferret 
out every charge. Most of them she 
found to be wholly baseless. With 
abundant evidence of the falsity of | 
the aspersions, she called a meeting | 
of the citizens of Lawrence, where 
she then resided, and in defence of 
the commission from the rostrum 
of the City Hall she addressed a thou- 
sand people, who on the spot resolved 
upon holding a fair, that, lasting a 
week, netted between $6000 and $7000. | 
Mrs. Walton forwarded the money to 
the commission. 

In the summer of 1880, soon after 
school suffrage was granted, she, 
with Mrs. Nathaniel Allen, Mrs. Ur- 
bino and nine other persons, founded 
the West Newton Women’s Educa- 
tional Club. Of this she was the 
president for 20 years, and subse- 
quently its honorary president. The 
contribution which this club made to 
the locality where its meetings were | 
held can hardly be over-estimated. It | 
brought into one organization the | 
women of social position who had 
hitherto been strangers to all outside | 
their own little circle. Especially did | 
it bring together the women of the 
several Protestant churches, with a)! 
sprinkling of non-Protestants. It 
ministered in a measure to the social | 
side of woman’s life through its an- | 
nual gentlemen’s night, but it was a} 
distinctively educational club, the 
occasion for much successful intellec- 
tual effort, and charitable work for an- | 











|club was better known or loved. 


| their 


| officers uses this letter 


nual scholarships for Tuskegee and 
the school at Lumberton, N. C. 

To Mrs. Walton as much as to any 
one was due the establishment of the 
office of a police matron for Newton. 

For more than 20 years she was the 
administrator of a trust, the gift of 
Mrs. Cyrus Peirce of Nantucket, who 
made provision for the education of 
deserving young women desiring to 
qualify for teaching. The entire be- 
quest was but $3800, yet, during her 
administration of it, she carried 
through a course of Normal or col- 
lege instruction between 40 and 50 
young women. She finally  relin- 
quished the trust to Miss Mary C. 
Wyer of Nantucket, who is at present 
rendering aid upon the same plan de- 
vised by Mrs. Walton, i. e., that of 
a loan without interest. 

Sept. 21, 1883, a large gathering of 
people met with Mr. and Mrs. Walton 
to organize the Newton Woman's 
Suffrage League. Col. Higginson, 
Lucy Stone and Mr. Blackwell were 
there. A second meeting was held 
at the school of N. T. Allen. Hon. 
Wm. Claflin was made the first presi- 
dent. Mrs. Walton was for many 
years the president of the League, 
and during the last few years was 
honorary president. She was ever 
ready to assist in any way what was 
for the best interests of the good 
cause. Many practical reforms and 
helpful works were encouraged by her. 

Mrs. Walton had been a member of 
the New England Women’s Club since 
1879. It seems as if no one in the 
She 
its vice-president for a 
number of years, and often pre- 
sided. In the Newton Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and in the State Fed- 
eration, she was very active, and par- 
ticularly tried to work through them 
for school suffrage and good legisla- 
tion. She was a member of the S. 
P. C. A., and a strong advocate of 
kindness to animals. She was opposed 
to shooting birds, or killing animals 
for sport or for purely decorative pur- 


had been 


Fae Ser SO Se ee 
haired men” who think women ought |care for and preserve the proper in- 


to vote. That sheet of letter-paper 
opened his eyes, and has resulted in 
four members of his family joining the 
Winthrop Equal Suffrage League. 

It would be a good idea for other 
Massachusetts suffragists to buy a sup- 
ply of the Association’s letter paper, 
and use it in their ordinary correspon- 
dence. It is an easy and effective 
way to spread the good gospel of equal 
rights. It can be had from 6 Marlboro 
Si. at ten cents for twenty sheets. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 





Wisconsin. 


In La Crosse, the Artemis (girls’) 
club of the High School lately held 
its first debate. The subject was 
woman suffrage. The affirmative was 
upheld by Florence Myers and Cora 
Kempter, the negative by Daisy Gage 
and Grace Gessell. The jury consist- 
ed of Misses Collins, Wright and Kin- 
nison, and decided in favor of the af- 
firmative by a vote of two to one. 
Two of the boys’ clubs, the Lincoln- 
fiouglas society and the Wendell 
“Phillips Club, lately debated the same 
question, and both decided in the neg- 
itive. This was enough to make the 
ghosts of Lincoln and Phillips return 
to denounce them. 


Massachusetts. 
Malden.—The Association held its 
annual meeting at the home of the 
president, Mrs. Etta E. Quimby, on 
March 18. Mrs. Geo. F. Lowell ad- 
dressed the ladies on the coming 
Bazar. It was voted to help take 


charge of the handkerchief booth, in 
connection with the Somerville 
League. Reports of the year’s work 
were given by the various commit- 
tees. Six new members were admit- 





ted, making a total of thirty-one. Im- 
work done in the 


poses. She could speak on any of | Portant ’ was fall, 
the poets. Whittier was a favorite, | When a third woman was placed on 
The last lecture she ever gave was | the school board, and our Association 
on Longfellow |is steadily gaining ground in all its 

She recently wrote a lecture on| Work. <A social hour followed the 
Paul's Epistle and doctrines. She | business meeting, lunch being served 
had another on the hymns of the|)Y, the hostess. Miss E. Pauline 
Greek and Roman churches. | Quimby poured, assisted by Mrs. 


Mrs. Walton was appointed presi- 
dent of the Wintergreen Club last 
January. A local “Book Club,” to 
which she had _ belonged probably 
longer than to any other club, was 
one that she much enjoyed. 

The loss to Newton of such an in- 
spiring, complete life, cannot be over- 
estimated. State and country are 
much poorer since she has gone. Com- 
paratively few such’ well-rounded, 
womanly lives could be found in all 
history. We can give a few facts 
from her many wondertui accomplish- 
ments, which made the world better, 
but whatever we say seems cold. 

We loved and honored her beyond 
words, and, while we miss her pres- 
ence inexpressibly, we shall try to 
press on always in the good work for 
which she and other dear friends who 
have gone have set such a noble ex- 
ample. 

Mr. Walton tells a good story about 
little grandson. Someone said 
to the child, “You will have to try 
hard to be as great and good as your 
grandpa.” The boy looked up wonder- 
ingly, and said, “I guess you don’t 
know my grandma.” 

Mrs. Mary Wright Sewall told an 
interesting story about Mrs. Walton. 
A large delegation went to Concord 


years ago, to hear Emerson. Mrs. 
Walton was told no one could keep 


her over night. In the morning, they 
found she had slept on a couch on 
some one’s piazza. 

Mrs. Walton was an ideal house- 
keeper and homemaker. She was al- 
ways ready to open her house for 
meetings in aid of any good cause, 
and her hospitality was unbounded. 

Mrs. Walton passed away at her 
home in West Newton on March 15, 
aged 83 years, 10 months and three 
days. 

At her funeral, Rev. Julian C. 
Jaynes, conducted a beautiful, simple 
service and a male quartette sang. 
Most of the clubs to which she be- 
longed sent good delegations, and 
flowers. The Massachusetts W. 8S. 
A. also sent a floral tribute. 

Mrs. Walton left one son, a promi- 
nent physician in Boston. One of her 
daughters is a professor in Wellesley 
College, another is the wife of Judge 
Dunbar of Brookline. 

Susan A. Whiting. 





USE SUFFRAGE LETTER PAPER. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association prints at the head of its 
letter paper the names of its officers. 
Its honorary vice-presidents include u 
long list of the most distinguished men 
and women in the State. 

One of our most active and efficient 
paper in her 
general correspondence (which is a 
large one), in order to advertise the 
fact that all these eminent persons be- 
lieve in equal suffrage. A man to 
whom she lately sent a letter, not 
about suffrage at all, was utterly 
amazed by our list of vice-presidents. 
He had imagined, as many ill-in- 
formed persons still do, that it was 
only “short-haired women and long- 








la 


Karle P. Ordway. 
S. B. Quimby, 
Chairman Press Com. 


Connecticut. 


In Connecticut, elsewhere, suf- 
fragists are divided as to the wisdom 
of Justice Brewer's recent decision 
in the constitutionality of 
limiting women’s hours of labor in 
factories, laundries, ete. Two mem- 
bers of the Hartford Equal Rights 
Club have lately published in the 
Hartford Times letters agrecing with 
Justice (Brewer. Mrs. Katharine 

Houghton Hepburn writes: 

‘Justice Brewer's decision is a 
recognition that men and women are 
different and need different laws. In 
government run entirely by men 
these laws, so necessary to the health 
of women, have been slow in coming, 
not because men are indifferent to 
women's needs, but because, as Sec- 
retary Taft said in Hartford, ‘Any 
set of men or class in a political com- 
munity, are better able to look after 
their own interests, and more certain 
to keep those interests constantly in 
mind, than any other class or set of 
men, however altruistic.” The woman 
suffragists, helped by such men as 
Justice Brewer, have succeeded in 
getting laws passed in twenty States 
of the Union forbidding ihe employ- 
ment of women for more than ten 
hours a day, and in some States for- 
bidding unscrupulous employers from 
working their women at night be- 
tween 9 p.m. and 6a.m. These laws 
have in each case been secured by 
the women with great difficulty, be- 
cause of the greed of the employers, 
and because the employers had di- 
rect power with the legislators—a 
vote—while the women were not rep- 
resented in the government.” 


as 


favor of 





Jessie Adler writes: “Judge 
Brewer's finding seems to me to fav- 
or woman suffrage. Woman, through 
her maternal functions, certainly 
does stand in a class by herself, and 
certainly needs special legislation for 
the preservation of her rights to ful- 
fill her special duties. 

“The very function of maternity de- 
mands special legislation, which, un- 
der present conditions, is not given. 
If women as a collective body of 
mothers had a standing in the State, 
this special legislation would be giv- 
en without much trouble. Maternity 
means the preservation and care of 
the race. Hence a mother's right to 
demand from persons elected by her- 
self and her ‘brother,’ legisiation per- 
taining to health and labor of child- 
hood and womanhood. Hence a 
mother’s right to demand from per- 
sons elected by herself and her 
‘brother,’ proper legislation regard- 
ing schools and civie cleanliness. It 
is a woman’s maternal duty to her 
city to elect officials who will give 
the proper care to the water, fire. 
street cleaning, health and police de- 
partments. It is her duty to care 
about and demand at first hand 
through the ballot proper laws re- 
garding factories, and hours of work. 
It is her maternal duty to care for 
the tenement laws of her State. It 
is her maternal duty to the race to 





ternational relationship of the coun- 
tries of the world. It is her maternal 
duty to prevent war through national 
politics when necessary. 

“Physically, woman has_ special 
functions and is in a class by her- 
self and needs special legislation. 
Mentally, she is quite capable of co- 
operating with her brother in secur- 
ing that special legislation.” 





For years the Hartford Equal Rights 
Club has been striving for the nomi- 
nation of a woman to the Board of 
School Visitors. Last week a petition 
of 77 names, presented to the Repub- 
lican convention, secured the nomina- 
tion of the women’s candidate, Mrs. 
Eliza R. Sunderland, the wife of the 
Unitarian pastor. She is exception- 
ally well equipped to serve upon suchi 
a board, and will be a great acquisi- 
tion. When school suffrage was 
granted to Connecticut women in 
1893, Mrs. Welthea L. Day was elected 
on the board and served nine years, 
being twice re-elected, but failing 
health prevented her further service. 
Since then no attention has been giv- 
en by either party to our appeals; 
therefore we are rejoicing at ofr suc- 
cess. 





The New Haven P. E. Club lately 
listened to a very interesting paper 
by Mrs. Leo Hertz, entitled “The 
Daughters of Uncle Sam.” The New 
Haven Union pays a high tribute to 
Mrs. Hertz’s “ideal family life, and 
interest in the Mothers’ Club,” and 
her “efforts for civie and sanitary 
betterment.” It was largely through 
her efforts that “The Dump” which 
disfigured the lots adjoining Edwards 
St. school were changed to a lawn. 
Mrs. Hertz, among other good points, 
said: “It is a peculiar fact that 
nothing is said about physical inca- 
pability or unfitness when women sup- 
port themselves by stitching on the 
machine all day or by washing and 
ironing, or by cleaning and mopping; 
but against their employment in the 
easier and more congenial occupa- 
tions, which heretofore men have 
monopolized.” 


Ohio. 


The Equal Franchise Club of Cleve- 
land celebrated Susan B. Anthony's 
birthday at the home of Mrs. Thomp- 
son, Beresford Place. Prof. Perkins 
had an especially fine paper, a “Com- 
parison of the Social and Legal Status 
of Women of Today With That of 
1848." Attorney Fraser also had an 
excellent paper on “Suffrage and 
Child Labor Law.” The extra feature 
of the occasion was the introduction 
of a niece of Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. 
Anna Anthony Bacon, who, after a 
few preliminary remarks, read a poem 
which she composed on the morning 
that the news of her aunt's death 
reached her. Mrs. Bacon was later 
made an honorary member of the club. 

Myra E. Davey, 
Rec. Sec. of E. F. C. 





California. 
J. Evergreen, the Berkeley verse- 
maker, “dropped into poetry” when 
the Berkeley school board granted 


Mrs. Keith’s request that the cele- 
bration of Lincoln’s and Washington's 
birthdays last month should be ac- 
companied by that of Susan B. An- 
thony, as another patriotic lesson. He 
wrote: 
Now when you lecture and you spout, 
Be very careful, don’t leave out 
Susan B.; 
And when you speak great George's 
name, 
His heroic deeds and noble fame— 
Don't forget Susan B. 
You may tell of Lincoln’s tragic death, 
But be sure and save enough of breath 
For Susan RB. 
Remember, it’s not Mare of Rome, 
But a hero bold still nearer home— 
Anthony, Susan B. 
When through with spouting to the 
dears, 
Let them stand 
cheers 
For Susan B. 


up and give three 


THE RAMABAI ASSOCIATION. 





The annual meeting of the American 
Ramabai Association was held in Bos- 
ton on March 23. Rev. D. D. Addison, 
D.D., of Brookline presided. 

Miss Clementina Butler, chairman of 
the executive committee, visited Sha- 
rada Sadan and Mukti last year, and 
she related at the meeting what she 
had seen with her own eyes. She told 
of the 1500 girls being cared for in the 
rows of long, low stone buildings which 
make, not a hive, but a home of in- 
dustry. It was first intended to have 
only high-caste girls there, especially 
child widows, but the need among 
other classes is pressing, and the doors 


are now open to all who apply. Rama- 
bai commands the respect of the 


world, said Miss Butler, as well as the 
devoted love of these girls. She re- 
ferred to the comments she had heard 
the moment she landed in India as to 
the numbers of suicides among the 
pupils. She investigated with care, 
and found that two of the 1500 had 
taken their own lives, but in no way 
could the action be traced to fault in 
the school. Not only has the founder 


accomplished great things, but she has | 


taught the Hindus much in the way of 
more sanitary living. The school ‘has 
abundant room for outdoor pastimes. 
Specimens of woven garments and 
rugs were shown; also pictures giving 


{humane sympathy. 


an idea of customs which are largely 
responsible for the condition of wom- 
en in India. 

American, English and Swedish phy- 
sicians minister to the pupils. Rama- 
bai herself still holds to the faith cure, 
but she does not insist upon it for 
others. The plague that swept the 
country last year did not get through 
the confines of these schools, which is 
ample proof that the sanitary condi- 
tions are good. Miss Butler showed 
a rude little cart, almost like a toy, 
that is dragged through the streets in 
stricken villages by a priest to appease 
the wrath of the goddess of the plague, 
to whom are offered bangles, bottles of 
oil, ete. This cart is followed by 
crowds, who run to the next settle- 
ment, leave it and run back home. 

Mrs. Judith W. Andrews sat beside 
Dr. Addison all through the meeting, 
thinking, doubtless, of the early days 
of the uncertaking, and of her own 
visit to India in 189%. Although unable 
to hear a word of what was said, she 
took pleasure in watching the faces of 
those who followed Miss Butler’s story 
with rapt attention, and when Dr. Ad- 
dison said a Ramabai meeting would 
be sadly incomplete without a word 
from this dear friend, she spoke briefly 
of the advance in educational methods 
in that country during the past twenty 
years. She quoted from a noted edu- 
eator of Bombay, who calls Ramabai 
not only the most remarkable woman 
in that country, but one of the leaders 
in the world. Dr. Addison added his 
word of warm approval. He spoke of 
Taicy Larcom, who first called his at- 
tention to the rescue of child-widows, 
and of the later commendation by 
Phillips Brooks, and said that if those 
t'vo noble souls trusted Ramabai, no 
one should hesitate to have faith in 
her. 

A letter from Manoramabai, her 
caughter, was read, also various re- 
ports telling what has been done dur- 
ing the year. The treasurer showed 
the receipts as $6500: the expenses 
$4700, and the balance $1800. 


The following officers were elected: 


President — Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, D.D., New York. 
Vice-Presidents—Rev. Lyman Ab- 


bott, D.D., Rev. D. D. Addison, D.D., 
Rev. George A, Gordon, D.D., Rev. Al- 
exander Mann, ]).1)., Rev. Augustus IT, 
Strong, D.D., Mdward H. Clement, 
Mrs. Judith W. Andrews. 

Treasurer—Curtis Chipman, 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. §S. 
Capron. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Alice H. 
Balcwin. 

Managers—Rey. Charles G. Ames, 
Clarence John Blake, M.D., Miss Clem- 
entina Butler, Miss Anna If. Chace, 
Mrs. Joseph Cook, Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings, George If. Davenport, Mrs. Su- 
san S. Fessenden, Miss Antoinette P. 
(iranger, Rev. Robert A. Hume, D.D. 
(Ahmednagar, India), Mrs. David P. 
Kimball, Miss Kate G. Lamson, Mrs. 
James FE. Mills, Mrs. Henry W. Mon- 
tague, Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, Mrs. 
Arthur Perry, Julia Morton Plummer, 
M.D., Miss FE. Harriet Stanwood, Ar- 
thur K, Stone, M.D. ° 


B. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 





PROPHET OF PEACE. 
Asenath Carver Coolidge. 
Cassius M. Coolidge. 
: $ Hungerford-Holbrook Co., 
Price, $1.00. 


This is a humanitarian novel de- 
signed to show the wisdom of the 
(Juaker principle of non-resistance and 
the mistake of trying to secure peace 
by preparations for war. It begins by 
cescribing the efforts of the Hon. 
Philip Sylvanus to secure equal rights 
for women, although he believed that 
“cranial expansion was not as essen- 
tial to the daughters as to the sons of 
men.’ He secured the passage of a 
Woman's Property Law, and _ yet 
brought up his only daughter to be- 
lieve in the narrow tenets of Calvin- 
ism, and married her to kindly, easy- 
going Joshua Fans. 

In sharp contrast is a family of 
Quakers, who are liberal and friendly, 
and have brought from England a love 
of sports and amusements shocking to 
their puritanical neighbors. A “vile 
parson and a gullible chloroform ex- 
perimentor, backed by a moneyed 
church and a madhouse,” scare the 
young daughter of the Quaker family 
into partial insanity by fright and 
drugs, and immure her for years in an 
asylum. They break up the merry 
household, and force the sons to leave 
the farm for a college. But in the 
end the plot is exposed, the injustice 
rectified, and the sister and brothers 
are restored to freedom and _ happi- 
ness. The story is told with much hu- 
mor and pathos. The use of English 
and Yankee dialects helps to make 
the tale realistic, and its atmosphere 
is a practical inculcation of free reli- 
gion, social equality, purity and peace. 
As such the story may be made very 
useful to young people, who will find 
their interest aroused and their feel- 
ings enlisted for liberal thought and 
The illustrations 
are excellent, and help to enliven the 
characters and incidents. Our readers, 
many of whom have enjoyed previous 
short stories and sketches by the same 
author, will welcome her effective 
method of clothing reforms in the at- 
tractive guise of a novel, which is the 


Penned by 
Pictured by 
Watertown, N. 
1997. 





woman's way. Hundreds will be in- 
| terested in the story and become un- 
leonscious converts to the author's 
|+iews who could not otherwise be in- 
fluenced. The book is well named a 
| “Prophet of Peace.” H. B. B. 
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THE STEADY SUBSCRIBER. 


How dear to my heart is the steady 
subscriber, 
Who pays in advance at the birth 
of each year; 
Who sends in her money, and does it 
quite gladly, 
And casts round the office a halo of 
cheer! 


She never says, “Stop it,” “I cannot 
afford it,” 
Nor, “I'm getting more papers than 
now I can read: 
3ut always says, “Send it,’ “The fam- 
ily likes it,” 
“In fact, we all think it a real house- 
hold need.” 


Hiow welcome she'd be if she stepped 
in the sanctum! 

Iiow *twould make our hearts throb, 
how ‘twould make our eyes 
dance! 

We outwardly thank her, 
bless her, 

The steady subscriber who pays in 
advance! 


SUNSET IN THE CANON. 


By Mabel Earle. 


we inwardly 


The long white line of  foot-hills 
sweeps unbroken 
Out westward to the waning sunset 


fires: 
A crescent moon swings low its silver 
token 
Close to a star between the cedar 
spires. 


The tasselled alders, dark against the 
glory 
Of that translucent, flaming, fading 
west, 
Thrill at the whisper of 
wind’s story, . 
Breathed on the ice-locked silence of 
their rest. 


the south 


Oh, far beyond the farthest snow-crest 


paling, 
In that unfathomed sea of splendor 
far, 
My heart has sent its argosies a-sail- 
ing, 


Charted and steered by yonder moon 
and star! 


The sweetest secret of the south wind, 
spoken 
To the brown buds and tassels lis- 
tening, 
The deepest silent resurrection token 
Stirring in darkness where the blind 
roots cling; 


Exquisite hope of earth, half waked 
and turning 
Back to the golden promise of the 
sun: 
Infinite hope of hearts that reach out 
yearning 
Into the light no mortal eyes have 
won;— 
Prayer of the Spring! TI send it, unfor- 
getting, 
To find God's answer 
golden deep: 
For the first crescent moon of March 
is setting, 
And the first south 
canon’s sleep. 
—Christian Endeavor World. 


through the 


wind stirs the 


MISS ADDAMS AT FANEUIL HALL. 





More than 1000 persons were turned 
away from the meeting held in Fan- 
euil Hall last Sunday, under the joint 
auspices of the Boston E. 8S. A. for 
Good Government and the Woman's 
Trade Union League of Massachusetts. 
Every seat was filled, and many stood 
in the aisles. Professor Emily Greene 
Balch of Wellesley presided. Miss Ad- 
dams spoke on “The Relation of Wo- 
men to Industry and Social Legisla- 
tion.” She said, in part: 

I suppose we are all familiar with 
the change which the industrial revo- 
lution has brought about in the posi- 
tion of women. The work which they 
formerly did in their homes, such a3 
spinning and weaving, has been taken 
into the factories, and if they are to 
continue to do their old work, they 
must follow it. In consequence, they 
can no longer control the surroundings 
in which they work. These are con- 
trolled by the men who own the fac- 
tories and the machines. 

What are we Ccoing to educate and to 
safeguard the women who work in fac- 
tories? Many of them are absurdly 
young. They average from 16 to 21, 
and hundreds go to work even before 
they are 16. This complicates the sit- 
uation, and makes it harder for the 
working girl to protect herself by 
forming trade unions, as the men do. 
The men’s trade unions are valuable 
just in proportion to the age and ex- 
perience of their members. Because 
of their different physical structure, 
these young girls lose their health 
more quickly than men under the con- 
ditions imposed by factory life, espe- 
cially when they have to stand on 
their feet for long hours. In view of 
their youth and helplessness, the ques- 
tion is taking hold of the women more 
fortunately placed, ‘‘What are we do- 
ing to safeguard and educate these 
girls?’ In this respect we are pitifully 
behind Europe, especially Germany. 
The United States has less regulations, 
in certain sections, concerning the la- 
bor of women than Italy, or even Rus- 
sia. In Massachusetts the conditions 
are among the best. We must grasp 
the whole situation, and see what is 
reasonable and desirable. 

This comes under two heads: (1), 
What tends to preserve cur present 





standard of living; (2), what tends to 
improve it. It is these two points 
about which industrial battles rage. 
As to the first, something should be 
done about incustrial accidents. Care- 
ful investigations in Buffalo and else- 
where have shown that the leading 
cause why families need charity is the 
death or disablement of the bread- 
winner, In Wyoming valley in Penn- 
sylvania, 14”) miners are killed every 
year, and their wives and families 
thrown upon charity. In Europe, life 
is more carefully safeguarded. In Ger- 
many, certain rubber workers, where 
the conditions are very unhealthful, 
are limited by law to four hours of 
work a day. Germany is also consid- 
ering the question of non-employment, 
and says to a man thinking of going 
into a large business that it may be 
better for him not to do so, if the 
work will be intermittent, so that 
large numbers of men will often have 
to be laid off. I am not a prophet, but 


I precict that it will be a hundred 
years before America will consider 
that. Germany recognizes frankly 


that industrial relations are a concern 
of the government. We think indus- 
trial matters will all go straight if 
only political matters go straight. We 
keep the two in separate pockets, and 
are scared if they seem about to get 
mixed. 

But they affect one another. Two 
maps of New York City have been pre- 
pared, one showing where clothing is 
made, and the other where contagious 
diseases are prevalent, and they coin- 
cided, except for two houses. 

Now, as to how to raise the standard 
of living. In Germany, industrial edu- 
cation has been developed not only 
from the point of view of the manufac- 
turer, who says that without more 
skilled workmen we cannot compete 
successfully, or from that of the edu- 
cator, who says boys and girls lose 
interest in their studies after a cer- 
tain point if they do not see the 
studies tending to any practical re- 
sult, or from that of the parents, who 
say they can scrimp themselves to 
keep the children at school longer if 
they can then earn more, but also from 
the point of view of the philosopher, 
who considers industrial education in 
iis bearing on the welfare and happi- 
ness of human life. The Germans 
combine it with art instruction. They 
would not let a boy just be put to feed- 
ing a machine, because it destroyed 
his capacity for doing artistic work. 
So people began to prefer German pro- 
ducts: and while England was supply- 
ing the savage markets of the world, 
and deteriorating steel till even the 
savages began to notice the difference, 
Germany was quietly supplying the 
civilized markets. 

I suppose none of us would want to 
secure a larger number of oil paintings 
to hang on our walls by having each 
picture painted by half a dozen per- 
sons, one painting all the skies, an- 
other all the trees, another the human 
figures, and so on, Victures could be 
turned out more quickly in this way, 
but we should not be pleased with the 
results, 

All that remarkable series of Cer- 
man enactments for safeguarding the 
worker—old-age pensions, sick bene- 
fits, accident insurance, etc.—can be 
traced back to that respect for human 
life and power, born after the revolu- 
tions of 1848—the belief that the na- 
tion had a mine of life and power and 
talent in its laboring people. ‘There 
the worker is looked after and pro- 
tected, and enabled to reach an hon- 
ored old age, instead of being thrown 
aside when no longer able to work, as 
with us. While we seek to turn out 
quickly the largest possible number of 
cheap articles, ‘‘cheap and nasty,” as 
Carlisle says, our industrial education 
will furnish trained workers, but not 
workers who are trained first from the 
point of view of human life. 

Some of us believe that, if women 
had a chance, they would approach the 
problem from this point of view. 
Women have always looked upon the 
child as a precious possession, They 
have from time immemorial looked 
after the invalid, the disabled and the 
old. We hope that they would not 
establish a soup-kitchen regime, but 
would perhaps come up to the sternest 
requirements of the situation. 

We are wont to talk of the immi- 
grant problem. How are we to deal 
with these great masses of new ar- 
rivals unless we are to look at them 
from the human-nature point of view? 
If women could do this, they would 
bring into our vexed American prob- 
lem something that is greatly needed 

Do we realize what a help the immi- 
erent woman may be in simplifying 
this problem? She still spins in her 
home, and thinks it quite natural that 
her daughter should do the same work 
in the factory, but she also thinks it 
natural that her mother should tell her 
how long she may work, and when she 
must come home. 

We should look for the different 
kinds of talent in these children of dif- 
ferent nationalities, and safeguard the 
contribution each can bring to the 
common weal; but this can only be 
done by paying more attention to the 
play and recreation features of educa- 
tion, by adding brightness and charm 
to life, and thereby making the work- 
ing hours richer and more productive. 
If women can help to do this, we 
should all be glad to let them do it, 





Miss Addams then answered ques- 
tions from the audience. Asked what 
she thought of Justice Brewer’s deci- 
sion, she answered, “I suppose we are 
all very glad of that decision. We had 
an eight-hour law once in _ Illinois. 
When it was pronounced unconstitu- 
tional, the young women of our clubs 
at Hull House had to go back to work 





for ten and twelve hours a day, and 
our beautiful clubs were broken up. 
When evening came, the girls were too 
tired to study. Often a whole class 
would go to sleep.” 

Asked what were the advantages of 
the eight-hour day, Miss Addams suid: 
“One is a great reduction of accidents. 
The accident time is during the ninth 
and tenth hours, Then there is the 
acded time for study and recreation, 
the increase of health, vigor and hap- 
piness.” 

In answer to other questions, she 
said: “We are apt to think of the for- 
eign-born women as less fit for the bal- 
lot than the Americans, but during the 
campaign for municipal woman suf- 
frage in the Chicago city charter, we 
found that large groups of the foreign 
women knew more about it than we 
did. The Scandinavian women and 
those from all the Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries had exercised municipal suffrage 
before they came here, and they con- 
doled with us on our not having it. 
This was a little trying; but perhajs it 
is good for our American boastfulness 
to be taken down, and to learn that 
European women, who meet less often 
in clubs, and who certainly talk less, 
have much more to do with the de- 
cision of questions that most intimate- 
ly concern them, In some respects, we 
are far behind. We American women 
are a good deal pampered. We are 
like spoiled children, who are very 
much indulged, but get little justice.” 





CALIFORNIA’S WOMEN TEACHERS. 
The women asserted themselves at 
the Santa Cruz meeting of the Califor- 
nia Teachers’ Association. They com- 
plained that, although they form 
seven-tenths of the membership of the 
C. T. A, and furnish most of its funds, 
they are never given proper place on 
the programs, hor proper representa- 
tion in its councils. They say that 
never but once has a woman lecturer 
been brought from the east; and that 
never is a California woman placed on 
the general program unless it be a 
singer or a musician. They point out 
that there are women teachers in the 
State who can handle themselves as 
creditably as any of the men—Mary 
Roberts Coolidge, for instance, or 
Mary W. George. They point out that 
Margaret Schallenberger is invited to 
go east this year and address the Su- 
perintendents’ Convention of the N. E. 
A. at Washington, D. C., and that Ber- 
tha (hapman has been given a fine po- 
sition by Chicago University. So the 
ladies had a caucus and nominated Dr. 
Peixotto of Berkeley for the Board of 
Directors, and Mrs. George and Mrs. 
Partridge for the Council of Education. 
These were overwhelmingly elected. 
Now, I don’t want to be a traitor to 
my glorious sex, but I have a sneaking 
notion that there is some ground for 
the women’s complaint: and that a 
larger recognition on the programs 
and councils would be just and right. 
—Western Journal of Education. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Meeting so many mothers all at 
once must have done the President 
almost as much good as a bear hunt.— 
American Cultivator. 

More than half of the prisoners in 
the United States, it is said, are now 
enrolled in Mrs. Maud _ Ballington 
Booth's League of Volunteers. 

“Where Dog is King,” by Lida Rose 
McCabe, in the March St. Nicholas, 
is the story of the Alaska postal ser- 
vice, where the mail is carried in 
sledges drawn by dogs. 

Miss Mabel T. Boardman, member 
of the National Red Cross Society, 
is in the West trying to arouse in- 
terest in the organization. She is 
anxious that many women should be 
enrolled. 

Miss Hester Ripley, daughter of 
Mr. William Warren Ripley and Dr. 
Martha G. Ripley of Minneapolis, is 
to be married to Lieutenant Hampton 
M. Roach, Jr., on April 6. We wish 
the young couple joy. 

The price of the biography of 
“Aunt Hitty’” Haskell reviewed in our 
columns last week is 50 cents, post 
paid. It may be ordered from Mrs. 
Maria H. Bray, Braewood, West 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Mrs. Otto E. Forster, on behalf of 
the women of St. Louis, has invited 
Mrs. Roosevelt to visit that city 
when she makes her proposed pleas- 
ure trip on the yacht Mayflower to 
the Gulf of Mexico and up the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

In France the Senate by a large ma- 
jority has concurred in the bill recent- 
ly passed by the Chamber of Deputies 
to convert automatically a decree of 
separation into a divorce at the end of 
three years, when either party to the 
separation requests it. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker's will 
has been set aside by the jury of the 
superior court. They held that she 
had been improperly influenced to 
leave her whole estate to her son, Dr. 
Edward B. Hooker, to the exclusion of 
her grand-daughter, Mrs. Katherine 
Burton Powers. 

Jane Addams, in her recent address 
in this city, took occasion to praise the 
new leaflet by Mrs. R. Y. FitzGerald, 


“Women in the Home,” published in 
the Political Equality series. Send 15 
cents in stamps to National Suffrage 
Headquarters, Warren, O., for a hun- 
dred copies of it for distribution. 


The National Educational Associa- 
tion will meet this year in Cleveland, 
O. A new department will consist of 
representatives of the women's or- 
ganizations that are federated, the 
object being to get information as to 
how these societies may best co-op- 
erate with teachers. 


Miss Helen Gould gave a novel recep- 
tion at her home in Fifth avenue, New 
York, last week, at which her guests 
included young men and women from 
the Orient now studying in that city. 
These young men and women ;epre- 
sented Japan, India, Assyria, and other 
Oriental countries, and there also were 
present many young Americans, study- 
ing in New York. 

Mrs. Marion Craig Wentworth read 
trom Miss Elizabeth Robins’s play, 
“Votes for Women,” before the Chi- 
cago P. E. League the other day. The 
Chicago Tribune says: “A large dele- 
gation of women from outsice the 
League swelled the audience in the as- 
sembly hall of the Fine Arts building. 
and applauded the play enthusiasti- 
cally.”’ 


“Why American Mothers Fail” is 
the title of an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly. This article seems to be a 
trifle superfluous, for there isn’t a 
good American who will acknowledge 
that his mother is a failure. The av- 
erage Ainerican mother is a distinet 
success, and a hypothetical explana- 
tion of a hypothetical condition is 
distinctly in bad taste. To attack 
the American mother is as reprehen- 
sible as attacking the American Con- 
stitution.—Ohio State Journal. 

All our readers enjoyed the extracts 
published from the able addresses at 
the recent suffrage hearing in Albany, 
and many must have wished to read 
the speeches in full. They are to be 
given in full in the next issue of the 
New York News Letter. Send five 
cents in stamps to Miss Harriet May 
Mills, 926 W. Genessee St., Syracuse, 
N. Y.. for a copy. It will make a 
powerful document to circulate for 
equal rights. 

In competition with several New 
York sculptors of note, Eleanor Eadie, 
nineteen years old, just out of high 
school and heretofore unknown to 
fame in her profession, has had her 
design accepted for the proposed sol- 
diers’ and sailors’ monument to be 
erected at Bayonne, N, J. The deci- 
sion was announced at a meeting at 
the Bayonne Patriotic Monument As- 
sociation. Not only did the award go 
to Miss Eadie, but her design was 
chosen by unanimous vote of the com- 
mittee having the matter in charge. 

Sverybody’s Magazine for March 
contains “The Pursuit of the Ameri- 
can Heiress,” by an “Expatriate,” i. 
e., by a woman who was an American 
heiress, but is now an Italian princess. 
Her fortune has been largely dissi- 
pated by her husband’s gambling 
habits, and she writes: “I think it is 
no exaggeration to say that practi- 
cally every woman over here must 
imake up her mind to accept her hus- 
band’s infidelity.’ This means, of 
course, every woman among the idle 
rich. 

Mrs. George F. Lowell this week 
addressed the Men's Club of the Bap- 
tist Church at West Newton, Mass., 
on equal suffrage. Her address was 
enthusiastically received. Many of 
the members had _ brought their 
wives, and at the close six women, 
unsolicited, came to Mrs. Lowell and 
asked to join the Newton Woman Suf- 
frage League. One of them said she 
had been an “Anti,” but was now 
sorry that she had ever wasted time 
in Opposing the movement. She said 
she had never understood it before. 

Mayor Charles R. Corning of Con- 
cord, N. H., has appointed a commis- 
sion to draft a new city charter. The 
present one is perhaps the most an- 
tiquated of its kind in America. It 
is a copy of Boston’s original char- 
ter, and among its provisions are 
minnie directions to the chief of po- 
lice, assigning him all sorts of puri- 
tanical duties. Witches are warned 
to refrain from their sinful prac- 
tices, and tradesmen against selling 
rum to Indians. The exclusion of 
women from the ballot box is as an- 
tiquated and irrational as the provi- 
sions relating to witches. Our friends 
in Concord might make an effort to 
secure a municipal woman suffrage 
clause in the new charter. 

Professor J. B. Bury, the English 
historian who is here to deliver a 
course of lectures at Harvard on 
yreek historians, says English women 
take much more interest in mublic 
questions than American women do. 
He adds: “We are now in the full tide 





of a strong suffrage movement which 
I believe is going to have import- 
ant and lasting effect. I think it is 
only a question of time when women 
in England will be given the right 
to vote on an equal footing with men. 
They have already the right to vote 
on matters of local interest. Many 
of the wives of men who are Liberal 
in politics are keeping out of the suf- 
frage movement, not because they do 
not believe in it, but because they 
think it will be a bad thing for the 
Liberal party, and this fact somewhat 
hinders the progress of the move- 
ment.” 

“The Social Settler’ in the Boston 
Transcript says: ‘The evil of ill-ad- 
vised and precipitate legislation would 
be greatly increased by granting the 
ballot to women. Woman's eagerness 
for immediate results, her inability to 
uppreciate remote consequence?, her 
indifference to practical difficulties, 
her susceptibility to purely emotional 
appeals and specious arguments, her 
intolerance toward opinions not in 
agreement with her own, and her pro- 
pensity to dictate the behavior of 
others,—these characteristics unfit her 
for wise and fair dealing with prob- 
lems of social legislation.” The 
charge of “intolerance” toward differ- 
ing opinions is rather cool on the part 
of the Transcript, a paper whose pres- 
ent policy is to make frequent severe 
attacks on woman suffrage, and to re- 
fuse to publish any reply, even when 
written by citizens so distinguished as 
Edwin I), Mead and Julia Ward Howe. 
And then it claims that a lack of “fair 
dealing” is especially characteristic of 
women! 





HUMOROUS. 


Throggins—Did you ever try making 
a comrade of your boy’ 

Phogy-——Yes; but it didn’t work. I 
found he was too old for me.—Chicago 
Tribune. 

“Settled down, eh? 
it of you, old chap.” 

“Well, nothing stendies a man like 
having four children and a furnace to 
take care of.” — Louisville Courier- 
Journal, 


I never thought 


“Alert?” said Senator Hopkins of a 
colleague, “Why, he is as alert and 
clever as the Aurora bridegroom, You 
know how bridegrooms, setting off on 
the honeymoon, forget their brides and 
buy tickets only for themselves? Well, 
that is what this bridegroom in Au- 
rora did. When his wife said to him, 
‘Why, you only bought one ticket, 
dear!’ he answered: “By Jove! I 
never thought of myself.’ *—Washing- 
ton Star. 





Mrs. Borrman Wells was describing, 
at a dinner in New York, a suffrage 
meeting, where the mob made a great 
disturbance. 

“The noise,” she said, “can only be 
likened to the hubbub that I once 
heard coming from the nursery of a 
friend with whom I was taking tea. 

“Terrified by the turmoil, my friend 
and I burst into the nursery breath- 
less. The children were in a close 
group by the window, the baby in the 
middle. They looked up calmly. 

“What on earth are you doing?’ the 
mother demanded. 

The oldest boy answered, “We've 
found poor granma’s teeth, and we’re 
tiling them down and fitting them on 
the baby.” 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 





There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 








SPECIAL NOTICE 


Armenian of 21, speaking English well, and 
highly recommended by the principal of his 
school, wants any work he can get. Has ex- 
perience of work in a grocery store, and has 
also done carpentering, stone mason’s work, 
and canvassing. 

Address Roy Bagdigian, 168 Summer St., 
Somerville, Mass. 


HOME MILLINERY 


A skilled milliner will trim or make 
over hats at very moderate rates. Will 
eall at ladies’ homes forethe hats, and 
bring them back; and if they do not suit 
at first. will rearrange the trimming until 
perfectly satisfactory, without extra 
charge. Refers by permission to the 
Editors of the Woman's Journal. If your 
hat needs anything done to it, rep a 
ecard, appointing a time for her to call on 
you, to Mrs. Natalie Rubin, 37 Revere St., 
Boston. 





Ee aE NE 


322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 


Is having a Reduction Sale of Ladies’ Gloves, Silk 


and Lingerie Waists 





Miss M. 
THE RED GLOVE SHOP 


F.: Fisk 
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